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"Bearly"  Saved 


"Oh  Uncle  Bobby,  do  tell  us  a 
story,"  cried  a  little  girl  of  ten. 

"Well,  what  shall  it  be  about? 
About  an  adventure  I  had  when  1 
was  a  trapper?"  asked  Uncle  Bobby. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  children. 

"I  had  been  looking  at  my  traps 
and  collecting  the  animals  I  had 
caught.  I  went  back  to  the  river  and 
climbed  into  my  canoe  and  started 
home.  I  had  barely  got  started  when 
I  struck  a  rock  with  my  paddle  and 
broke  it.  The  current  was  swift  at 
this  place  and  swept  my  canoe  down 
stream,  right  toward  the  falls  that 
were  about  a  mile  away.  It  nearly 
made  my  heart  stop  beating  Avhen  I 
thought  of  them  just  below  me.  Oh, 
if  only  the  canoe  would  be  swept 
near  the  shore  so  that  I  might  catch 
hold  of  a  branch  or  something.  I 
dared  not  try  to  swim  for  the  shore, 
for  the  water  would  dash  me  to  my 
death  on  the  rocks.  By  staying  in  the 
boat  there  might  be  some  chance  of 
escape. 

"Soon  I  could  hear  the  falls  and  I 
had  almost  decided  to  try  to  swim, 
when  a  bear  came  toward  me.  I 
thought  he  was  trying  to  swim  across 
the  river.  But  as  he  reached  me  he 
turned  and  started  back.  'Here,'  I 
thought,  'is  my  chance  for  escape.'  I 
grabbed  for  his  fur  and  kept  hold  the 
best  I  could  until  he  pulled  me  onto 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  bear  walked  off.  It 
was  a  miracle  to  me.  For  days  I 
could  do  nothing  but  talk  about  my 
wonderful  experience. 

"Two  weeks  later,  one  of  the  oldest 
trappers  in  the  country,  came  to  the 
trading  post.  I  stopped  dead  still  and 
looked  past  him  with  my  mouth  open, 
for  right  there  behind  that  man  was 
my  bear.     You  can  imagine  what  I 


felt  like  when  I  found  that  the  old 
trapper  had  trained  the  animal  to 
swim  out  and  bring  men  onto  the 
bank. 

"  'Just  for  a  joke,  us  boys  did  it  for," 
exclaimed  the  man,  when  he  heard  my 
story,  "but  I  always  knew  that  stunt 
would  do  some  good  sometime.'  " 

LOIS  PEARCE. 


WOOLLY  BUSH. 

W  oolly  Bush  was  a  Persian  kitten 
who  lived  on  a  ranch.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  his  little  mistress,  Helen 
and  her  brother,  Frank. 

The  children  had  some  chickens 
also  which  they  claimed  for  their  very 
own.  One  morning  when  they  went 
out  to  the  chicken-yard  they  found  to 
their  great  joy  five  little  downy 
chicks.  Woolly  Bush  who  followed 
the  children  all  about  the  ranch  was 
much  excited  over  their  arrival,  too. 

The  next  morning  one  baby  chick 
was  missing,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing another.  Suspicion  fell  on  Woolly 
Bush,  although  nobody  had  ever  seen 
him  near  the  coop.  Helen's  father 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  kit- 
ten, and  went  to  town  to  find  a  new 
home  for  him,  much  to  the  children's 
dismay. 

While  he  was  gone,  Helen  and 
Frank,  accompanied  as  usual  by  their 
pet,  went  to  look  at  the  chickens. 
Suddenly  Woolly  Bush  left  them  and 
ran  into  a  large  hole  under  the  chick- 
en-house. After  a  few  minutes  he 
proudly  strutted  up  to  them  and  laid 
a  large  rat  at  their  feet. 

The  truth  of  the  situation  dawned 
upon  the  children  at  once,  and  even 
Woolly  Bush  acted  as  if  he  under- 
stood, too. 

IRENE  HUDDART. 
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Two  Boys  and  a  Rattlesnake 


'  Gee,  Red,  but  he's  a  beaut,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  two  boys  who 
were  walking  slowly  away  from  the 
shabby  country  schoolhouse  on  a  hot, 
sultry  day  in  September. 

"You  betcher  boots  he  is.  I  bet 
we  git  a  dollar  fer  him,  Freckles," 
declared  the  boy  addressed  as  "Red." 
The  two  boys  were  bending  eagerly 
over  an  object  which  seemed  to  be 
wriggling. 

"I  got  a  fine  idee.  Y'know  ole  One- 
Eyed  Pete,  well  I  heard  him  say 
that  there's  somebudy  wot  buys  rat- 
tlers fer  ten  cents  a  rattle  an'  fifty 
cents  a  skin.  Say  y'know  we'll  be 
rich  before  we  know  it,"  added  Red 
after  a  long  pause. 

"Whatcher  say  we  go  to  One-Eyed 
Pete's,  an'  ask  him  about  it?" 

"All  right,"  agreed  Red  enthusias- 
tically,' "ter-morrer's  Saturday.  Le's 
go  over  there  as  soon  as  you  can  git 
up." 

"Done,"  cried  Freckles,  "I'll  call  for 
you.  S'long." 

"S'long,  Freckles." 

Early  Saturday  morning,  just  as  the 
sun  peered  over  the  gray  hills  and 
cleared  away  the  mist  of  the  night 
before,  two  boys  could  be  seen  walk- 
ing briskly  down  the  road. 

About  one  hour  later  they  came  in 
sight  of  One-Eyed   Pete's  cabin. 

"Say,  Pete,"  panted  Red,  who  had 
volunteered  to  be  spokesman,  "Y' 
know  that  feller  you  said  bought 
rattlers?  Well  us  two  found  a  whop- 
per an'  we  came  over  to  ask  your 
advice  about  him." 

'Waal,"  drawled  Pete  between  puffs 
on  his  corn-cob  pipe,  "now  I  disre- 
member  sayin'  anythin'  about  a  fel- 
ler wot  buys  rattlers." 


The  boys  began  to  be  discouraged. 
After  a  long  pause  Pete  laughed 
loudly. 

"Ha-ha,  ho-ho,"  laughed  Pete. 
"Waal,  111  be  gumswizzled  ef  you  two 
boys  didn't  go  an'  hear  me  say  that 
there  was  a  big  chipmunk  wot  eats 
rattlers  an'  n'en  I  said  that  purty  soon 
he  would  be  puttin'  out  a  sign  sayin' 
that  he  would  sell  'em  for  ten  cents 
a  rattle  an'  fifty  cents  for  the  skin. 
Waal  I  swan.    Ha-ha — " 

The  boys  were  so  disgusted  with 
themselves,  and  likewise  Pete  that 
they  turned  gloomily  around  and 
started  home,  leaving  the  dead  rat- 
tlesnake on  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  were  out  of 
sight,  Pete  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  snake,  chuckling  over  his  suc- 
cess, and  started  down  the  roaa. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  returned 
whistling  and  clinking  two  bright  dol- 
lars. MIRIAM  MACK. 


WHO  LIVES  IN  THE  SUN? 

One  evening  two  little  boys  sat  on 
their  porch  watching  the  sunset.  Law- 
rence, the  elder  said,  "I  wonder  who 
lives  in  the  sun?" 

"I  think  lovely  fairies  live  there,  for 
it  always  seems  so  bright.  When  the 
sun  is  setting  they  all  flit  out  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  world.  It  is  their 
pretty-colored  dresses  which  make  the 
beautiful  tints  in  the  sky.  Don't  you 
think  so,  too,  Lawrence?"  asked 
Ralph. 

"No,"  said  Lawrence,  "I  think  the 
sun-folks  are  giants  who  tend  a  large 
fire  during  the  day.  As  the  sun  sinks 
the  fire  goes  out.  The  ruddy  tints  in 
the  sky  are  the  glow  of  the  dying  em- 
bers." 

Which  little  boy  was  right? 

ERNA  ERBE. 
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A  Journey  With  a  Goddess 


In  the  poorest  part  of  the  city  of 
Athens  there  stood  on  a  street  a  small 
cement  school  building.  Inside  the 
door  were  seated  three  rows  of  happy, 
bright-eyed  children-  They  were  all 
dressed  in  their  best,  for  a  great  day 
had  come,  a  holiday  to  all  the  Greeks. 
They  were  going  to  be  taken  on  a 
trip,  but  no  one  had  told  them  who 
was  going  to  take  them  or  where 
they  were  going.  It  was  a  new  ex- 
perience to  them,  for  most  of  them 
were  poor  and  nothing  so  exciting 
had  ever  happened  before. 

While  the  teacher  was  telling  them 
about  what  they  were  celebrating  the 
holiday  for,  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  who  did  they  see  but  the  beau- 
tiful Goddess  of  Wisdom,  Athene.  The 
children  all  gazed  in  wonder.  Athene 
asked  them  to  rise  and  they  followed 
her  out  of  doors  into  the  lovely  June 
air.  Down  the  path  she  led  them  and 
stopped  in  a  field  the  children  called 
their  playground.  What  they  saw 
filled  them  with  wonder.  There  in 
the  field  they  saw  a  gold  airship,  with 
seats  for  every  child.  Athene  told 
the  children  they  were  going  to  take 
a  trip  around  the  world.  The  chil- 
dren jumped  with  delight  .  One  child 
asked  Athene:  "Do  our  mothers  know 
we  are  going?"  Athene  answered  smil- 
ing, "I  have  poured  sweet  sleep  on 
them,  so  we  can  go' and  they  will  not 
worry." 

So  they  all  jumped  in  and  the  air- 
ship floated  up  into  the  air,  over 
mountains,  lakes  and  towns.  The 
children  gazed  at  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery and  what  surprised  them  most 
was  that  neither  Athene  nor  anyone 
else  Avas  steering  this  most  wonder- 
ful of  things.  Beautiful  birds  talked 
with  them,     and     Athene  told  them 


stories.  They  travelled  all  through 
Europe,  seeing  things  they  never 
dreamed  of  seeing.  In  Asia  they  trav- 
eled, and  going  toward  toward  the 
north,  it  began  to  grow  colder.  Ath- 
ene saw  them  shivering  and  quickly 
they  felt  beautiful  fur  coats  close 
around  them.  After  traveling  some 
time  they  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  Athene  told  them  nothing  went 
wrong-  They  saw  many  wonderful 
things — the  snow-capped  mountains, 
the  fields  of  swaying  flowers  and  the 
dear  little  animals,  which  played  at 
"hide  and  seek."  When  they  came 
to  California,  Athene  gave  each  child 
a  golden  orange;  they  had  never  be- 
fore tasted  an  orange.  They  thought 
California  must  be  a  magic  land. 

So  having  gone  around  the  world, 
they  started  back  for  Greece.  Travel- 
ing night  and  day  they  soon  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  treetops  in  Greece. 
On  the  shore  stood  each  father  and 
mother,  waiting  to  see  them.  When 
they  alighted  from  the  airship  they 
held  a  big  feast.  They  had  only  been 
gone  a  week,  but  it  seemed  longer  to 
the  children.  After  many  good-byes 
and  thanks  from  the  children,  Athene 
left  them.  Still  another  surprise 
awaited  them.  When  they  reached 
home,  there,  in  place  of  rugged  build- 
ings, were  beautiful  palaces.  The 
streets  were  full  of  little  parks  filled 
with  pretty  flowers.  That  night  the 
children  went  to  bed  tired,  but  very, 
very  happy. 

MARION  CLYMER. 


Gertrude  Seaver:  "Do  you  know 
writing  paper  is  going  up?" 

Marjorie  Bond:  "Yes,  that's  be- 
cause President  Wilson  is  using  it  all 
up  writing  notes  to  Germany." 
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A  Burglar  s 

Bill  was  out  in  the  woods.  The 
rest  of  the  gang  had  not  yet  come 
and  Bill  had  something  of  importance 
to  tell  them. 

That  afternoon  from  his  hiding 
place  Bill  had  seen  Eleanor  AVilson 
come  to  a  box  in  the  woods.  She 
had  put  money  in  it.  This  box  was 
Eleanor's  bank.  Here  she  put  all  the 
money  she  had  earned  from  collect- 
ing moths  and  arrow-heads.  Bill 
knew  this  girl.  He  had  gone  to  the 
country  school  with  her.  She  had  en- 
tered High  School  but  Bill  had  not. 

Soon  lights  began  flashing  in  and 
among  the  trees.  The  gang  was  com- 
ing. They  were  eager  to  see  Bill,  for 
word  had  come  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers had  made  a  "find." 

"Well,  how  goes  it?"  they  asked 
eagerly. 

"Boys,  in  this  box  there  is  two 
hundred  dollars.  I  saw  the  girl  bring 
it  out  this  afte  moon.  Now,  you  fel- 
lows go  through  the  woods  and  see 
what  you  can  find.  I'll  go  to  this  box, 
get  the  money,  roam  around  and  try 
to  find  something  else.  Meet  here 
at  twelve  o'clock." 

At  that  the  crowd  dispersed  and 
Bill  went  up  to  the  box.  The  money 
was  there.  That,  however,  was  not 
what  interested  Bill  most,  just  then, 
strange  to  say.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  was  filled  with  most  beautiful 
moths.  It  had  taken  a  good  while  to 
collect  them,  he  decided.  He  finally 
turned  away  and  seeing  a  light  in  an 
upper  window  of  the  Wilson  home, 
went  toward  it.  Beside  the  window 
was  a  tree,  very  easy  to  climb.  Bill 
quickly  ascended  it,  very  curious  to 
know  who  was  up  there.  There  was 
a  large  branch  upon  a  level  with  the 
window.  Bill  got  up  there.  The  pic- 
ture that  met  his  eyes  was  a  beauti- 


Conscience 

ful  one.  Eleanor  was  a  charming  girl. 
Just  then  her  hair  was  down  over  her 
shoulders.  She  was  talking  to  her- 
self and  unconsciously  began  to  pray 
aloud.  She  was  so  happy  because  of 
her  money,  and  was  hoping  that  now 
her  dream  of  college  might  come 
true.  This  sight  and  sound  melted 
even  the  hard  heart  of  Bill.  Climb- 
ing stealthily  down  the  tree,  he  hur- 
ried to  the  box.  There  were  just  fif- 
teen minutes  left  before  the  gang 
would  return.  So  taking  out  a  pen- 
cil and  paper  Bill  wrote: 

"Dear  Eleanor — This  money  of 
yourn  was  took  for  sometime  las  nite, 
but  that  person  felt  to  mene  to  take 
money  from  a  girl  like  you.  Don't 
come  into  the  woods  at  nite  with 
lite  for  that  is  a  signal  for  some  peo- 
ple to  come  what  you  wouldn't  like  to 
see. 

A  Friend." 
Then  putting  the  note  with  the 
money  in  a  very  conspicuous  place  he 
closed  the  box  and  hurried  away  to 
tell  the  gv.ng  he  couldn't  find  the 
treasure. 

JENNY  WOLFARD. 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT. 

The  sun  had  long  since  gone  down 
behind  the  misty  hills.  The  water 
rippled  gently  as  the  oars  dipped  into 
it.  Far  off  on  the  grassy  shores,  the 
lights  came  on  in  some  summer  pa- 
vilion and  the  happy  sound  of  rhyth- 
mic music,  born  by  the  breeze, 
floated  across  the  water  as  the  great 
round  moon  came  up. 

CATHERINE  CHEEK. 


Margaret  Giesler,  dropping  a  potato 
chip:  'T  wonder  if  I  swallowed  that, 
or  if  it  went  down  my  throat." 
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Salmon  Fishing 

"Dear  me,  Florence,"  whined  Mary, 
"I  am  so  tired  of  sitting  still  in  this 
leaky  old  boat  just  to  please  you. 
We've  sat  here  for  two  hours  and 
only  once  have  you  opened  your 
mouth  to  speak  and  then  to  tell  me 
to  be  still.  What's  got  into  your  silly 
head  to  have  such  queer  ideas?  As 
long  as  we've  lived  here  I've  never 
heard  of  anyone's  catching  even  cat 
fish,  in  this  lily  pond,  and  you  think 
you  can  catch  salmon!   How  silly!" 

"It's  not  foolish  at  all,"  replied 
Florence,  in  a  hurt  tone.  "You're  an 
old  fuss-button,  that's  what  you  are! 
Always  fussing.  Billy  told  me  T 
would  catch  oceans  of  huge  salmon 
if  I  waited  long  enough.  I  suppose 
you'd  like  to  say  he  doesn't  know. 
Ever  since  your  tenth  birthday  you've 
been  so  bossy.  I  suppose  you  think 
you're  grown  up.  Anyway  I'm  pret- 
tier than  you,  even  if  I  am  only 
eight,  Billy  said  so!  I'll  row  you  to 
the  bank  this  minute,  for  I'm  tired  of 
having  you  here.  You  scare  all  the 
fish  awa}r." 

Florence  rowed  her  sister  to  the 
bank  and  then  returned  to  her  for- 
mer place,  making  so  much  commo- 
tion in  her  struggles  with  the  oars, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  fish,  they 
would  have  thought  their  end  had 
come,  and  would  have  made  a  bee  line 
for  the  first  hiding  place. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  getting 
late.  Mary  was  at  home  with  the 
family  gathered  around  the  hearth, 
laughing  at  poor  Florence's  queer 
idea  that  salmon  were  found  in  lily 
ponds,  and  awaiting  her  arrival.  Sud- 
denly the  door  opened,  and  a  most 
pathetic  figure  entered.  There  was 
Florence,  soaking  wet,  holding  a  very 
much  knotted  cord  in  a  limp  hand, 


In  a  Lily  Pond 

and  tears  streaming  down  her  swol- 
len cheeks.  Instead  of  being  laughed 
at  for  her  folly  as  she  had  expected, 
she  was  put  to  bed  with  a  nice  bowl 
of  hot  bread  and  milk. 

GRACE  GREET. 


A  CASE  OF  NECESSITY. 

In  Southern  California,  I  chanced, 
in  the  company  of  my  uncle,  to  take  a 
short  trip  with  a  well-known  prohibi- 
tionist. It  was  necessary  to  travel 
over  a  stretch  of  desert  land.  Due  to 
an  oversight,  the  radiator  of  the  ma- 
chine had  not  been  supplied  amply 
with  water.  When  nearing  our  des- 
tination by  the  action  of  the  car  this 
was  noticed.  We  were  stalled.  The 
southern  sun  beat  down  unmercifully. 

After  about  one  half  hour  of  doing 
nothing,  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  dis- 
tance heralded  the  approach  of  some- 
one. It  rapidly  increased  in  size.  It 
proved  to  hide  six  cowpunchers,  two 
of  whom  had  formerly  Avorked  for  my 
uncle  who  fully  understood  this  type 
of  man.  He  also  understood  where 
they  had  been.  He  called  one  of  them 
aside  and  spoke  a  few  words.  His  con- 
versant nodded  and  called  his  pals. 
They  seemed  to  consent  to  whatever 
he  said  and  each  immediately  went 
and  undid  a  bundle  behind  his  saddle. 

They  gave  six  bottles  of  "some- 
thing" to  my  uncle  who  promptly 
emptied  them  into  the  radiator  of  the 
auto.  At  the  last  minute  one  of  these 
"knights  of  the  range"  must  have  rec- 
ognized our  driver,  for  as  we  started 
someone  yelled  after  us,  ''Hey,  him  a 
prohibitionist  an'  cain't  git  along  with- 
out liquor?" 

FREDERICK  FENDER. 


Oscar  Cameron,  seeing  bicycle  with- 
out tires:    "That  bike's  not  tired." 
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An  Unusual  Occurrence 


I  can  remember  very  plainly  that 
beautiful  autumn  clay.  It  was  Octo- 
ber and  everything  sparkled  and 
gleamed  like  a  snowdrift.  I  also  can 
remember  the  faint  drowsiness  that 
was  stealing  over  me.  The  last  thing 
I  can  recollect  was  that  I  gave  a  yawn 
and  then — 

How  beautiful  everything  around 
me  was.  I  was  in  a  land  of  sunshine. 
Fruit  was  in  abundance  everywhere. 
Before  me  rose  a  beautiful  peak  tow- 
ering high  up  against  the  azure  sky. 
It  was  covered  with  trees  and  flowers 
that  were  so  brilliant  and  radiant  that 
it  would  almost  dazzle  the  human  eye 
to  gaze  upon  them-  The  dull  green 
grass  gracefully  swayed  in  the  calm 
sweet-scented  breeze.  Each  blade  of 
grass  was  tinged  with  the  softest, 
clearest,  silvery  dew. 

I  ascended  this  wonderful  mountain. 
As  I  followed  a  beautiful  winding 
trail  I  suddenly  came  to  a  pause,  as 
I  had  turned  a  bend,  and  here  before 
me,  before  a  mortal,  lay  a  wonderful 
stretch  of  grass,  covered  with  the 
same  radiant  flowers  and  the  same 
trees  swayed  majestically  in  the 
breeze.  The  shining  sun  sent  its 
shimmering  rays  dancing  over  the 
whole  scene. 

Hark!  I  heard  footsteps.  Could  an- 
other mortal  be  here,  too?  I  soon 
found  out.  No,  it  was  no  mortal.  For 
on  the  spacious  lawn  sat  someone, 
but  no  human.  It  was  all  a  wonder- 
ful moment.  I  boldly  stepped  for- 
ward and  saw  someone  whom  I 
seemed  to  recognize.  Why,  it  was  the 
Goddess  Juno!  I  had  read  about  Juno 
in  my  history. 

She  was  of  wonderful  stature.  Her 
hair  flowed  in  beautiful  brown  ring- 
lets about  her  forehead  and  down  her 


back.  I  looked  at  her  more  closely 
and  was  dazzled  by  her  charming 
face.  Gently,  kindly,  yet  with  the  air 
of  a  queen  of  high  rank,  she  motioned 
for  me  to  step  nearer.  I  did  so,  and 
as  I  did  so  a  soft  whirring  above  at- 
tracted by  attention.  I  looked  up 
into  the  sky  (the  sky  was  beginning 
to  turn  scarlet  and  crimson,  for  the 
sun  was  setting  behind  the  pearly 
clouds).  As  I  gazed  up  into  the  mag- 
nificent sky  there  came  through  it  the 
most  gorgeous  bird-  It  was  of  every 
brilliant  color,  with  many  more  col- 
ors I  had  never  seen.  Its  plumage 
was  soft  and  silky  with  little  gold 
spots,  here  and  there.  To  my  great 
delight  it  fluttered  down  and  perched 
on  Juno's  lily  white  arm.  I  eagerly 
watched  every  motion  the  beautiful 
creature  made.  It  flew  to  Juno's 
shoulder  and  gracefully  tilted  its  head 
from  side  to  side.  Its  beak  looked 
like  crystal  and  its  eyes  sparkled  like 
diamonds.  It  was  conversing  with 
Juno  in  a  low  language  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. Suddenly  it  flew  away.  My 
heart  sank  as  I  saw  it  disappear  in  the 
distance.  Then  quietly  Juno  arose 
and  started  to  walk  toward  me.  How 
beautifully  she  carried  herself.  Just 
as  she  was  stooping  to  tell  me  some- 
thing of  great  importance,  I  gave 
myself  a  pinch  to  see  if  it  was  all 
real.  Then  to  my  great  horror  and 
amazement  I  suddenly  awoke. 

I  often  wonder  now  what  Juno 
would  have  told  me  if  I  had  listened. 
Alas,  it  was  but  a  dream,  but  that 
dream  will  never  be  forgotten. 

ELIZABETH  DENBIGH. 


Elizabeth  VVoodworth,  coming  from 
party:  "X  equals  the  amount  of  ice- 
cream I  should  have  eaten;  X2  equals 
amount  I  ate." 
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HOW  STRANGE! 

Teeny  was  a  very  good  little  girl, 
and  probably  that  accounts  for  this 
adventure.  One  day  as  she  sat  in  her 
garden  reading  "The  Moon  Story 
Book,"  she  saw  a  large  golden  ball 
roll  past  her.  She  tried  to  catch  it, 
but  she  cculdn't.  She  ran  and  ran 
until  it  disappeared  under  the  bushes. 
Determined  to  get  it,  she  crawled  un- 
der the  shrubbery,  and  what  do  you 
think  she  saw?  W  hat  appeared  to  be 
a  large  hole  in  a  stone  wall!  She  just 
climbed  right  into  it,  when,  lo  and  be- 
hold! it  shut  right  up  and  there  she 
was  inside  of  a  large,  oh,  so  large, 
golden  ball!  She  curled  right  up  and 
went  to  sleep,  for  she  was  tired  from 
running  after  the  ball. 

When  Teeny  awoke  she  saw  before 
her  fairies  weaving  long  threads  of 
silver  that  looked  like  moon  beams 
As  they  swayed  back  and  forth  they 
sang  a  very  sweet  song  that  reminded 
the  child  of  the  song  of  the  sea.  She 
asked  one  of  the  fairies,  "Is  this  the 
moon  and  are  these  the  moon-fairies 
I  have  read  so  much  about  in  'The 
Moon  Story  Book'?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  fain-,  "it  is." 

"Oh,"  said  Teeny,  "how  did  I  get 
here?" 

"Don't  you  remember  the  golden 
ball?"  asked  the  fairy.  "It  brought 
you  here." 

Then  Teeny  was  so  overjoyed  that 
she  ran  in  and  out  among  the  fairies, 
who  told  her  interesting  little  secrets. 
When  she  saw  Diamond  of  the  "Moon 
Stories"  she  greeted  him  as  if  he  were 
a  real  old  friend.  Diamond  was  very 
much  surprised,  and  asked,  "Where 
did  we  meet  before?" 

Pointing  to  her  book,  Teeny  said, 
"Right  here,  in  'The  Moon  Story 
Book.'  I  liked  it  so  well  I  brought 
it  along  with  me." 

***** 


Teeny  finished  reading  her  book. 
With  an  expression  of  wonder  on  her 
face  she  looked  up  and  said,  "Well, 
how  strange!  I  must  find  mother  and 
tell  her  all  about  it." 

KATHARINE  ROBINSON. 


IN  THE  BARN. 

"Hey,  'fellers,'  got  a  match?"  yelled 
Red. 

"Naw,  me  ma  won't  let  me  have 
none,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  got  a  couple,"  said  Freckles. 

These  three  boys  had  run  away 
from  school,  and  had  sneaked  home 
to  Freckles'  barn.  They  had  each  got- 
ten a  couple  of  cigarettes  from  their 
fathers'  cases.  After  Red  had 
smoked  one,  he  began  to  feel  dizzy. 
Freckles  had  smoked  two  already  and 
was  starting  his  third.  Jim  hadn't 
smoked  any  yet,  as  he  was  a  bit 
frightened. 

All  of  a  sudden  Jim  heard 
voices  coming  toward  the  barn, 
Red  and  Freckles  who  were 
pretty  sick  by  this  time  could 
hear  nothing.  But  Jim  was  wide 
awake  and  tried  to  help  the  boys  up 
into  the  loft.  He  had  a  hard  time,  but 
finally  succeeded  just  as  the  barn  door 
opened.  Freckles'  father  who  had 
been  to  town  was  just  returning  with 
the  horse  and  buggy.  As  he  opened 
the  barn  door  he  exclaimed,  "Hra, 
smells  purty  much  like  tobacco 
smoke.  I  certainly  have  told  them 
hired  men  not  to  smoke  in  my  barn." 
He  went  off  grumbling,  much  to  Jim's 
happiness. 

"Gee,  you  'fellers'  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape," Jim  told  the  boys  as  he  helped 
them  from  the  loft.  "I'm  sure  glad  I 
didn't  try  it,  and  I  hope  you  'fellers' 
will  never  do  it  again." 

HELEN  BROWN. 
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A  Storm  at  Night 


The  foaming  waves  beat  on  the  strand 
And  darkened  clouds  moved  o'er  the 
land, 

While  lightning  flashed  in  sheets  most 
bright 

And  thunder   roared   from  mountain 
height. 

The  whistling  wind  with  howl  and 
shriek 

Its  highest  point  did  seem  to  seek, 


And  then  in  gusts  its  power  waned 
And  after  these  deep  calmness  reigned. 

Once  more  the  stars  shone  soft  and 
bright 

To  guide  the  traveler  in  his  flight; 
The  waves  did    lose    their  foaming 
crest; 

Once  more  on  earth  ruled  peace  and 
rest. 

MADELINE  TORREY: 


THINGS  WILL  HAPPEN 

W'e  were  all  tired  and  retired  early 
as  we  would  have  to  be  up  earlv. 
Mother  and  father  were  going  to  the 
seashore  for  a  vacation. 

The  day  before,  we  had  all  been 
busy,  mother  and  father  giving  us  in- 
structions and  getting  ready.  But  at 
last  they  were  off. 

Tom  and  Ned  drove  them  to  th.2 
station  and  then  came  back  and  wrent 
to  work.  Little  Margery  with  Rags 
the  dog  went  out  to  pick  flowers. 
Mary  and  I  were  alone  in  the  house. 
I  felt  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen; it  always  did  when  mother  and 
father  were  away. 

To  begin  with,  the  cows  got  out 
and  went  into  John  Higgins'  grain 
field.  Harry  came  over  and  told  us 
to  get  our  cows  out  of  their  field.  I 
sent  Alary  over  to  get  them. 

Then  I  went  out  to  find  Margery. 
I  called  but  no  one  answered.  I 
went  over  the  hill  and  there  she  was 
playing  around  a  fire  she  had  built. 
Just  then  a  breath  of  wind  came  and 
blew  it  over  on  her.  Her  dress 
caught  on  fire,  I  screamed  and  ran 
down  the  hill.  I  got  it  out  all  right 
and  started  to  the  house. 


As  we  neared  the  house,  I  smelt 

something  burning.  I  went  in  and 

found  that  the  peas  and  potatoes 
were  burn  to  cinders. 

Alary  returned  and  said  Airs.  Hig- 
gins was  so  angry  she  was  red  in  the 
face.  Alargery  went  out  and  came  in 
with  a  dirty  squealing  pig  and  de- 
posited it  on  mother's  bed.  The  men 
came  in  tired  and  hungry  and  had  to 
wait  for  dinner. 

That  wis  the  way  everything  went 
It  continued  that  way  all  week,  but 
we  got  through  it  somehow  and  were 
glad  when  mother  and  father  re- 
turned. They  enoyed  the  trip  and 
looked  much  better. 

IRENE  REID. 


AUTUMN. 

Happy  autumn  time  is  here, 
Loveliest  season  of  the  year! 
Falling  leaves  are  red  and  brown, 
Beautiful  Nature's  autumn  gown. 

Days  are  crisp,  and  skies  are  clear; 
Bountiful  harvest  time  is  here. 
Roasting  nuts  and  popping  corn, 
Gaily  we  pass  the  short  days  on. 

KATHRYN  ANN  SHATTUCK. 
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The  Deserted  House 


Near  Carmel  there  is  a  canyon,  with 
a  small  creek  running  through  it 
named  by  the  pious  Fathers  of  Carmel 
Mission,  San  Jose.  In  the  early  days 
a  Mexican  grandee,  Don  Jose  had 
dwelt  there  with  his  family  and  serv- 
ants. One  day  a  roving  band  of  pi- 
rates had  chanced  to  come  into  this 
canyon  foraging  for  food  and  drink. 
Upon  reaching  Don  Jose's  villa,  they 
had  murdered  the  grandee  and  all  of 
his  family.  Hence  the  Catholic  Fa- 
thers had  considered  Don  Jose  a 
saint  and  called  the  canyon  San  Jose 
instead  of  Don  Jose. 

One  day  I  went  for  a  rambling  walk 
up  this  canyon  and  as  I  drew  near, 
I  perceived  on  old  but  comfortable 
looking  chair  on  the  porch.  As  I  was 
very  tired  I  gladly  welcomed  a  chance 
to  sit  down.  I  seemed  to  sink  into  a 
state  of  blissful  contentment.  While 
I  was  sitting  there,  I  happened  to 
gaze  around  and  what  I  saw  was 
enough  to  make  me  start  from  my 
chair.  A  dagger  rusty  with  blood  lay 
on  the  doorstep.  This  aroused  my 
curiosity  and  I 'decided  not  to  leave 
for  home,  that  night,  until  I  bad  ex- 
plored this  mysterious  place. 

When  I  turned  the  knob,  the  door 
flew  open  and  a  bat  disturbed,  by  the 
the  light,  rushed  into  my  face.  Star- 
tled, but  still  curious,  I  entered  the 
door,  which  closed  behind  mc  with  a 
bang.  Turning  to  find  out  the  reason, 
I  saw  a  skeleton  pointing  to  the  table. 

One  the  table  rested  a  skull  from 
which  showed  a  ghastly  green  light. 
This  lit  up  the  table  so  that  I  could 
see  a  dagger  bathed  in  blood  held  by 
the  bony  claws  of  the  skeleton.  Just 
then  I  heard  the  scraping  of  bones 
and  to  my  horror  I  saw  the  skeleton 
plunge  the  stiletto  into  a  black  mass 
on  the  floor. 


By  this  time  my  knees  were  shak- 
ing so,  that  I  could  not  move.  In  a 
moment  I  regained  my  confidence  and 
fled  from  the  scene.  In  my  haste  I 
ran  head-first  into  the  ghost  of  Don 
Jose.  With  one  mighty  sweep  of  his 
clammy  arm  he  sent  me  spinning  to 
the  door,  which  opened  to  let  me  out. 

Bumpety,  bump!  down  the  rickety 
stairs  I  stumbled,  and  when  I  tried  to 
get  up  found  the  chair  on  top  of  me. 
And  to  this  day  I  shudder  to  think  of 
that  horrible  dream. 

DONALD  HONEYWELL. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

On  yon  horizon  grim  and  gray, 
A  lighthouse  stands,  to  guide  the  way 
Of  weary  seamen,  hoar  and  old, 
Or  gallant  crews  of  pirates  bold. 

What  though  the  storm  without  does 
roar, 

And  dash  the  spray  against  the  door; 
Its  beacon  red,  which  shines  afar, 
Shall  be  the  sailor's  guiding  star. 

ALICE  MEANS. 


AN  AUTUMN  DAY. 

The  Autumn  leaves  of  ev'ry  dye 
Wave    in    the    North-wind's  softest 
sigh; 

And  every  creature  of  earth  or  air 
Is  preparing  for  its  winter  lair. 

Now  is  the  time  of  Nature's  rest, 
And  all  the  hills  in  brown  are  drest. 
Oh,  don't  you  feel  on  an  Autumn  clay 
As  tho  you  could  cast  all  care  away? 

MURIEL  DURGIN. 


Erato  Dehmel,  in  Low  8th  Latin: 
"Moon  is  the  object  complement  of 
the  verb  'can'." 

Miss  Smith:  "You  can't  can  the 
moon,  can  you?" 
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Heran 


Heran  was  resting  in  the  shade  of 
the  talking  oak  at  Delphi.  Suddenly 
he  lifted  his  head  and  listened  eagerly. 
"The  oak  is  talking  to  me,"  he  said, 
in  an  awed  whisper,  "the  oak  is  talk- 
ing to  me,"  as  indeed  it  was. 

He  could  hear  a  voice  above  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves.  "Go  to  the  for- 
est glade,  by  moonlight,"  it  said,  "you 
will  never  have  cause  to  repent." 
Heran  arose  and  went  home.  All 
thru  the  evening  meal  the  boy  was 
strangely  silent,  for  he  was  in  deep 
thought. 

That  night,  he  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  the  talking  oak,  at  Delphi, 
and  went  to  the  woods  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva. As  he  rested,  a  light,  bright  as 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  god  Apollo, 
appeared,  rising,  it  seemed,  from  the 
interior  of  the  forest  glade.  Heran 
watched  it  carefully  and  could  plainly 
discern  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom, 
with  an  open  volume  in  her  hand. 
And,  speaking  in  words  of  wisdom, 
she  said,  "Present  this,  oh  child  of 
the  world,  to  the  king  of  this  land, 
cruel  tyrant  that  he  is!  and  tell  him 


if  he  does  not  immediately  bow  the 
knee  to  you  the  gods  will  bring  upon 
him  destruction."  So  saying,  Miner- 
va handed  Heran  the  book  and  dis- 
appeared. 

In  the  silent  midnight  Heran  did  as 
he  was  bid,  stopping  only  at 
his  father's  house  to  take  from  the 
stable  his  own  horse,  fleet  of  foot; 
then  he  rode  on  and  on. 

At  daybreak,  he  reached  the  capital 
city  of  that  realm.  As  soon  as  he 
was  permitted,  he  went  before  the 
king  and  spoke  the  words  bidden  him 
by  Minerva. 

The  king,  however,  was  so  angry 
he  threw  the  book  on  the  floor  and 
stepped  on  it.  That  instant  the  book 
he  was  standing  on  ascended  into 
the  air  and  went  thru  the  ceiling  of 
the  magnificent  throne  room  and 
neither  the  king  nor  the  book  were 
again  seen. 

Heran,  however,  was  crowned  a 
king  and  ruled  in  splendor,  all  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

BARBARA  ROBERTS. 


The  Dragon  Fly 


Ling'ring  light  above  the  lilies, 
Flitting  fast  among  the  trees, 

Are  you  elfin,  sprite,  or  fairy 
Wafted  here  on  summer  breeze? 

As  you  dart  across  the  meadows, 
Wild  flowers  cast  o'er    you  their 
spell, 

Yet  your  vivid  color  flashes 


Bright  e'en  in  the  shaded  dell. 

Not  from  sun-beam  comes  thy  bril- 
liance, 

Nor  from  storm-flame  clashing  wild, 
One  more  beauteous  still  thy  mother, 
Thou  the  wondrous  rainbow's  child! 

DOROTHY  KINNEY. 
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A  Night  In  the  Castle  of  Chillon 


The  wind  was  raging  with  increas- 
ing fury,  when  I  payed  my  batelier, 
and  stepped  on  a  narrow  landing.  I 
put  my  hands  into  the  deep  pockets  of 
my  ulster,  and  walked  briskly  up  the 

rock}r  path  that  leads  to  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  in  which,  by  permission  of 
the  Swiss  government,  I  was  to  make 
a  sojourn  of  some  weeks. 

At  an  angle  of  the  stone  wall, 
frowned  a  ponderous  gate.  It  was 
riveted  and  studded  with  iron  bolts, 
and  surmounted  with  jagged  iron 
spikes. 

Here  I  knocked  and  waited.  The 
clanking  of  rusty  bars,  and  the  pulling 
of  bolts  told  me  that  my  knock  had 
been  heard,  then,  with  a  deep  groan, 
the  gate  swung  open. 

My  guide,  a  man  of  five  and  eighty, 
glided  noiselessly  in  front  of  me  hold- 
ing aloft  a  massive,  bronze  candle- 
stick, the  smoke  forming  grotesque 
and  unearthly  figures  on  the  worm- 
eaten  walls.  At  last  he  halted  at  a 
small  door  curiously  carved. 

"This,"  he  said  in  a  rasping  voice, 
"is  your  room."  He  pushed  me  in, 
locked  the  door,  and  was  gone. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself 
was  large  and  lofty.  The  windows 
were  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  oaken 
floor  as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible 
from  within.  The  room  was  mysteri- 
ously lighted  by  the  blood-red  panes. 

Heavy  tapestries  hung  upon  the 
wall. 

The  furniture  was  profuse,  com- 
fortless, antique,  and  tattered.  A  deep 
gloom  hung  over  the  Avhole  room. 

The  ceiling,  of  weathered  oak,  was 
excessively  lofty  and  elaborately  fret- 
ted with  weird  specimens  of  Gothic 
art. 


Queer  and  childish  fancies  crowded 
themselves  into  my  brain.  The  thought 
that  the  room  in  which  I  was  going 
to  sleep  was,  perhaps,  in  years  gone 
by,  the  abode  of  some  poor  wretch 
made  prisoner  by  the  tyrannical  Duke 
of  Savoy,  made  me  rather  nervous, 
and  though  I  tried  hard  to  read,  I 
found  myself  looking  around  the 
room,  under  the  ebony  bed,  and  be- 
hind the  ragged  draperies  for  some 
lurking  ghost  of  centuries  past.  At 
last,  satisfied  that  nobody  was  in  my 
chamber,  I  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
Sinister  faces  and  grewsome  thoughts 
of  the  prisoners  immortalized  by  By- 
ron crowded  themselves  into  my 
dreams,  and  I  was  thankful  when  my 
guide  knocked  at  my  door  in  the 
morning. 

JOSEPH  FREDERICKS. 


WHEN  THE  FACTORY  CLOSED. 

The  five  o'clock  whistle  blew  and, 
as  its  shrill  call  reached  the  ears  of 
the  tired  workers  at  the  factory,  they 
hurriedly  put  on  what  scant  wraps 
thej'  had,  and  went  out  into  the  rain. 
The  few  who  had  umbrellas,  were 
willing  to  share  their  covering,  and, 
as  a  result,  people  could  be  seen  hur- 
rying in  every  direction,  three  or  four 
huddled  under  one  umbrella.  When 
the  laughing  and  chatting  of  the  girls 
had  ceased,  I  turned  to  look  at  the 
factory.  It  seemed  desolate  and 
lonely  without  the  humming  of  the 
machines  and  the  careless  chatter  of 
the  girls,  utterly  unconscious  of  their 
condition. 

MARTHA  CARLTO.W 


Lawrence  Maloney  to  Miss  Chevret: 
"I  see  a  mistake  in  my  work,  mother." 
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How  Eurylochus  Obtained  the  Falling  Star 

of  Aphrodite 


One  night,  at  a  feast  held  in  honor 
of  Menelaus,  everything  outside  be- 
came dark;  all  the  lights  went  out  and 
people  tried  in  vain  to  light  the  can- 
dles or  anything  that  could  be  found 
which  would  burn. 

Then,  suddenly,  when  nearly  every- 
one was  gazing  out  into  the  inky 
darkness  and  some  were  looking  up 
into  the  heavens,  a  bright  star  shoot- 
ing across  the  sky  changed  the  dark- 
ness into  daylight  for  a  moment. 

Halitherses,  a  prophet,  who  visited 
the  scene,  said  that  a  terrible  disaster 
would  happen  to  the  Greeks,  unless 
some  Greek  warrior  sought  out  the 
star  and  brought  it  to  Greece,  as  it 
was  a  star  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite. 

Eurylochus  said  he  would  try  and 
on  the  following  morning  sailed  from 
the  harbor  of  Athens,  toward  the 
northeast  where  the  star  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  fallen.  He  sailed  west, 
first,  out  thru  the  Strait  of  Gilbrater, 
then  north  as  far  as  Iceland,  north- 
east to  Spitzbergen,  th^n  straight  east. 

Now  Zeus  planned  some  mis- 
fortune for  him.  A  whale,  seeing  the 
black  ship,  swam  toward  it,  meaning 
to  destroy  it  in  an  instant;  but  Aphro- 
dite seeing  the  sad  plight  of  her  brave 
adventurer,  calmed  the  creature  so 
that  it  would  not  harm  the  ship.  After 
having  met  with  many  ice-bergs  and 
having  suffered  many  hardships  they 
finally  found  themselves  in  nearly  the 
same  place  from  which  they  had 
started. 

Then  Eurylochus  decided  that  it 
must  have  fallen  on  the  land;  but 
Neptune  pitied  him  and  washed  up  the 
star  which  had  fallen  into  the  sea  and 
the  sailors  soon  picked  it  up  out  of 
the  water.    The  star,  in  truth,  was  one 


of  Aphrodite's  diamonds,  which  she 
had  lost  when  driving  thru  the  heav- 
ens in  her  chariot. 

But  the  disaster  never  happened  to 
the  Greeks,  for  Eurylochus  buried  the 
diamond  in  a  garden  sacred  to  Aphro- 
dite. The  next  morning  Mother 
Earth  gave  the  diamond  to  Pluto  to 
give  to  Aphrodite  when  she  visited 
his  kingdom. 

EDWARD  BENNETT. 

TWILIGHT. 

After  the  rose  hue  leaves  the  sky, 
And  the  song  of  the  birds  is  still, 
The  quiet  hush  of  twilight  falls 
Over  each  valley  and  hill. 

Twilight!     and  the  weary  heart 
Gives  thanks  for  the  hard  earned  day. 
All  the  burdens  lift  a  space, 
And  the  crickets  chirp  their  lay. 

Twilight!  and  all  the  world  is  still; 
Peace  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
The  tiny  footsteps  are  silent  now, 
As  the  shadows  softly  fall. 

MARY  EMERY. 


FUNNYBONE  TICKLERS. 

Herbert  Briggs  translating  Low 
Tenth  Latin  freely. 

Agnes  Sherwood  hoping  to  get  out 
of  physical  culture. 

Fred  Plate  getting  first  sections. 

Ruth  Burson  in  a  cradle  with  a  baby 
bottle. 


Teacher:  "How  many  brought  their 
report  cards?" 

Lee  Wilson  raised  his  hand. 

Teacher:    "Bring  it  to  my  desk." 

Lee:  "I  haven't  got  it.  It's  at 
home." 
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The  Sailor's  Story 


"Well,"  drawled  Captain  Jonathan, 
pulling  a  straw  from  a  broom  in  the 
corner  to  clean  his  pipe,  "if  you  boys 
want  ter  hear  the  story  of  how  I  wuz 
wrecked  on  a  desert  island  onc't  I 
serpose  I'll  hev  ter  tell  ye. 

'Onc't  when  I  wuz  on  a  whalin' 
cruise  on  the  good  ship  Tolumo,  a 
big  storm  come  up  on  the  horizon.  I 
went  to  the  captain,  and  I  sez  to  him: 
'Captain,  there's  a  big  storm  comin' 
up  on  the  horizon  an'  it's  gonna  be  a 
whopper.' 

"The  captain  sez  ter  me,  'Jonathan, 
I've  been  on  this  yere  sea  fer  nigh 
fifteen  years  now  an'  no  common 
sailor  is  gonna  tell  me  what  ter  do, 
so  get  about  yer  bizness  afore  I  flog 
ye.' 

"Soon  the  storm  come  up  an'  it 
wuz  a  whopper.  Everythin'  on  deck 
wuz  washed  off  into  the  sea.  The 
wind  blew  so  hard  it  busted  the  mast 
clean  in  two.  About  six  bells,  a  big 
crash  come  an'  the  water  come  pour- 
in'  into  the  hold  like  Niagara  Falls. 

"There  wuz  a  parrot  on  board  an' 
he  wuz  hollerin'  'Fire!  Fire!  Murder!' 
an'  wuz  spellin'  off  a  considerable 
amount  of  cusswords.  Soon  we  got 
into  a  lifeboat,  but  we  wuz  swamped 
before  we  wuz  a  yard  away.  I  man- 
aged to  swim  ashore  but  my  mates, 
poor  fellows,  were  drowned  like  rats. 

'  I  reached  shore,  but  as  soon  as  I 
got  there  a  tribe  of  cannibals  grabbed 
me  an'  took  me  up  to  their  village. 
I  sure  thought  they  wuz  gonna  cook 
me  right  then  an'  there,  so  I  un- 
buckles my  cork  leg  an'  they  all  think 
I'm  some  sort  of  a  god. 

"About  three  days  later  a  native 
come  runnin'  up  to  the  king's  house, 
an'  by  signs,  told  him  there  wuz 
somethin'  doin'   down   at   the  shore. 


I  ran  down  to  the  shore  and  there 
wuz  a  big  whale. 

"Soon  a  voice  from  inside  calls  out, 
'Hey,  you  lubbers,  open  up  the 
hatches.'  I  knew  who  it  wuz  so  I 
pried  the  whale's  mouth  open  an' 
pulls  the  parrot  out.  The  natives  all 
fell  face  down,  they  wuz  so  dum- 
founded. 

"We  staid  on  the  island  for  about 
three  weeks  longer.  Durin'  the  three 
weeks  the  natives  made  me  king. 
Then  a  Yankee  whaler  come  an'  res- 
cued us,  an  here  we  be." 

FREDERICK  SWAN. 


ZEUS  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY 

It  was  a  day  in  late  June,  and  as 
the  rosyfingered  dawn  was  about  to 
peep  over  the  purple  hills,  Zeus,  king 
of  the  immortals,  aroused  himself 
from  slumber  and  arrayed  himself  in 
glorious  apparel.  After  satisfying  his 
hunger,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
mortal  and  prepared  to  flee  to  the 
earth,  for  he  and  his  dear  wife,  Here, 
had  had  a  bitter  quarrel  and  he  wish- 
ed not  to  meet  her  stern  gaze.  Very 
soon  he  descended  and  in  deep 
thought  he  wended  his  way  to  the 
forest  to  rest  in  peace. 

As  he  neared  his  destination  he 
raised  his  eyes,  and  lo!  he  beheld  a 
beautiful  maiden  dancing  and  skipping 
in  the  sunshine.  Clothed  in  draperies 
of  golden  hue  flecked  with  brown,  she 
flew  from  flower  to  flower.  As  Zeus 
approached  her,  she  hesitated  as  if  in 
question  whether  or  not  she  should 
stay.  Zeus,  enchanted  by  her  beauty, 
made  ardent  love  to  her.  As  she  sat 
listening  to  him,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Here  approaching  in  the  distance. 
Not  wishing  to  lose  his  new-found 
treasure,  yet  fearing  to  arouse  Here's 
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anger  more,  he  changed  the  maiden 
at  his  side  into  a  yellow  butterfly, 
necked  with  brown.  Then,  promis- 
ing to  return  soon  and  release  her  he 
approached  Here.  Together  they  as- 
cended to  Olympus  and  there  Zeus, 
with  his  many  trials  and  pleasures, 
soon  forgot  the  maiden  to  whom  he 
had  so  foolishly  made  promises.  How- 
ever, she  was  ever  faithful  to  him  and 
if  on  a  summer  day,  you  watch,  you 
will  see  her  flying  about,  waiting  for 
her  lover  to  return  and  release  her. 
MARGARET  NICHOLSON. 


NEEDLESS  FEARS. 

A  father  and  son  were  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  a  wild  hill  country.  They  had 
been  told  the  mountaineers  were  not 
friendly  to  strangers.  The  sky  sud- 
denly grew  black  and  the  trees  began 
to  sway  in  the  rising  wind  and  then 
came  a  thunderstorm.  The  only  shel- 
ter in  sight  was  a  rude  shack  perched 
on  the  hillside.  The  fishermen  de- 
cided to  risk  the  doubtful  hospitality 
of  the  cabin.  They  reached  the  shelter 
of  the  porch  and  were  motioned  to  a 
seat  by  a  slatternly  old  woman.  Thru 
the  open  door  they  could  see  two  men 
seated  at  a  table  who  might  have 
stepped  out  of  a  tale  of  "moonshiners" 
and  revenue  officers.  The  storm  made 
it  impossible  to  hear  their  conversa- 
tion. Presently  the  woman  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

"You-uns  sharp  set  fer  vituls?"  she 
asked. 

"We  have  had  our  lunch,"  replied 
the  older  man,  "but  won't  you  take  a 
few  of  our  trout?  Bring  a  pan  and 
I'll  empty  my  creel." 

After  this  was  done  she  busied  her- 
self with  the  men  inside  the  hut.  By 
this  time  the  storm  was  over.  One 
of  the  men  picked  up  his  coonskin  cap 
and    took    his  long    rifle    from  the 


corner.  He  spoke  gruffly  to  the 
strangers  and  disappeared  around  the 
shack.  The  woman  whispered  some- 
thing to  the  other  man  who  came  to 
the  door. 

"Flow  you-uns'll  follow  me,"  he  said 
to  the  younger  fisherman. 

The  father  thought  it  beter  to  con- 
sent. He  himself  went  along  behind, 
watching  every  move  of  the  moun- 
taineer. They  disappeared  in  the  shed. 
The  father  stood  outside  awaiting  the 
expected  call  for  aid.  But  no  call 
came.  After  an  interval,  a  few  hens 
come  running  out  of  the  place. 

"He's  packed  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  in 
my  creel,"  said  the  son  as  he  ap- 
peared in  sight. 

"I  was  never  so  ashamed  in  all  my 
life,"  said  the  father  in  telling  his 
story.  "I  thanked  the  man  and  tried 
to  pay  the  woman,  but  she  wouldn't 
hear  of  it  but  sent  her  husband  for  a 
pitcher  of  milk.  All  those  folks  were 
thinking  of  was  how  they  could  show 
us  a  kindness." 

MURPHY  COBB. 


DAWN. 

The  sentry  stopped  at  the  end  of  his 
beat, 

And  muttered,  and  gazed  at  the  moun- 
tain peak; 

His  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  flash 
of  gold 

And  a  solitary  figure,  prominent  and 
bold. 

He  continued  his  beat  with  a  sigh  of 
content, 

And  thought  a  moment  of  his  regi- 
ment; 

With  a  thrill,  he  stopped  again  sud- 
denly, 

For  down  from  the  peak  came  reveille. 

DUDLEY  KIERULFF. 
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The  Frances  Willard  Intermediate 
High  School  has  begun  its  life — a  life 
which  we  all  sincerely  hope  will  be 
long  and  successful.  We  are  the  first 
students  to  occupy  this  beautiful  build- 
ing. Let  us  all  do  our  best  to  keep 
our  school  in  its  perfect  condition, 
which  we  admire  so  much.  Let  our 
preservation  of  this  home  be  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who  follow  us,  so 
that  the  Frances  Willard  School  will 
always  present  its  present  spotless 
appearance  indicative  of  the  apprecia- 
tion and  character  of  the  pupils. 


The  Frances  Willard  Mothers'  Club 
has  discovered  one  of  our  greatest 
needs  and  has  already  planned  to  pro- 
vide for  it.  On  October  the  sixth 
they  gave  a  vaudeville  entertainment 
which  was  a  most  successful  affair- 
The  sum  of  $125  was  received,  which 
will  go  toward  the  purchase  of  a  cur- 
tain for  our  stage,  and  we  expect  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  using  it  before 
the  close  of  this  semester. 


In  this  issue  of  the  "Target"  no 
athletic  department  will  be  found,  for 
the  grounds  are  not  yet  in  condition. 
The  work  is  rapidly  progressing,  how- 
ever, and  they  will  soon  be  in  fine 
shape,  all  ready  for  our  athletes  to 
get  in  training  to  win  victories — yes, 
and  many  of  them,  for  the  Willard 
School.  They  must,  and  they  will  with 
your  encouragement. 


When  the  girls  pay  more  attention 
to  the  new  pupils  there  will  not  be 
any  girls  sitting  by  themselves  at 
noon  or  recess,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  will  be  establishing  a  reputation 
for  hospitality  and  friendship  in  the 
name  of  the  Willard  School. 


If  the  boys  who  play  in  the  corridor 
at  recess  would  remember  that  other 


people  value  their  own  lives,  the  girls 
would  feel  safer  when  they  go  to 
visit  a  teacher  on  that  side  of  the 
building. 


DEDICATION  EXERCISES. 

On  Septmber  the  eighth  the  Frances 
Willard  School  was  formally  dedicat- 
ed with  appropriate  exercises  held  in 
our  spacious  auditorium  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  guests,  the  faculty,  and 
student  body.  Some  of  Berkeley's 
most  prominent  people — those,  who 
were  especially  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  which  resulted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  very  attractive  school  and 
those  who  have  our  good  most  keenly 
in  mind,  spoke  to  the  assembly 
in  an  interesting  way.  Our  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Clark,  presided  and 
called  upon  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Parsons  who  offered  the  invocation. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  during  whose  term  as  Mayor  of 
our  city  the  bonds  were  passed  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  build  this  new  educa- 
tional plant;  Mr.  Herms,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education;  Mrs.Beals, 
a  member  of  that  Board  who  told  us 
about  Frances  Willard  in  whose 
honor  our  school  was  named;  Superin- 
tendent James,  who  considered  the 
intermediate  system  that  has  been  so 
successfully  introduced  to  California 
and  the  United  States  by  the  City  of 
Berkeley;  Mrs.  Avila,  the  President  of 
the  Frances  Willard  Mothers'  Club; 
and  Frederick  Fender  who  voiced  the 
students'  appreciation  of  our  new 
home. 

Musical  numbers  were  given  by  Mr. 
Beardsley,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Kershner;  Phyllis  Harms  and  Majorie 
Bond;  Scott  Elder;  by  the  Frances 
Willard  School  Band;  and  the  pupils 
assembled.  The  concluding  number 
on  the  program  was  "America,"  ren- 
ered  by  the  audience  and  Band;  and 
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we  left  the  auditorium  determined  to 
reward  those  who  have  made  condi- 
tions so  conducive  to  labor  by  striving 
for  a  scholorship  record  that  will  be 
surpassed  by  no  intermediate  school 
in  our  county. 

THE  HAPPIEST  BEING  ON 
EARTH. 

Along  a  dust}-  road  strode  an  in- 
dividual who  was  whistling  a  merry 
tune.  The  crown  of  his  straw  hat  had 
been  knocked  loose  at  one  end  and 
flapped  gayly.  His  coat  was  two  or 
three  sizes  too  small,  and  his  trousers 
as  many  times  too  large.  The  latter 
were  also  patched.  The  shoes  he  wore 
were  large  producing  a  shuffling  step. 
Over  his  shoulder  he  bore  a  stick  to 
which  was  attached  a  red  and  white 
dotted  bandana,  filled  with  his  spare 
clothing.  His  face  was  unshaven, 
brown,  and  dirty,  and  his  blue  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  fumbled  in  a  baggy 
pocket  for  a  penny  which  he  tossed  to 
a  small  girl. 

He  had  left  his  cares  with  yester- 
day,  his  hopes  with  the  morrow,  and 
his  only  thoughts  were  of  to-day.  As 
he  trudged  cheerily  along  the  road, 
his  mouth  framed  in  a  happy  whistle, 
he  was  the  picture  of  good  humor  and 
content. 

TOYE  SHERWOOD. 


MOON-RISE. 

A  glow  of  soft  rich  orange  was 
slowly  spreading  above  the  black  sil- 
houettes of  the  trees  which  guarded 
the  stream.  Just  in  front  of  the  canoe 
wavered  the  shimmering  reflection  of 
this  radiant  harvest-moon.  The  only 
thing  that  disturbed  the  entrancing 
stillness  of  the  late  hour  was  the  echo 
and  reecho  of  the  clear,  deep  tones  of 
a  boat-song  acompanied  by  the  swish 
of  rippling  waters  made  by  the  dip- 
ping paddle. 

ANITA  A  VILA. 


EARLY  MORNING  AT  THE 
FARMHOUSE. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  peep 
over  the  top  of  the  hills,  chasing 
away  the  cool  gray  dawn.  The  upper 
window  of  the  farmhouse  was  partly 
open  and  the  curtain  swayed  gently 
in  the  cool  breeze.  Presently  the 
crow  of  a  distant  cock,  telling  the  oth- 
ers of  the  hour,  could  be  heard. 

The  great  round  sun  arose  to  full 
view.  Signs  of  life  began  to  show 
about  the  farmhouse,  and  presently 
the  fragrant  ordor  of  ham  and  eggs 
mingled  with  the  gentle  breeze. 

WILLIAM  REIBER. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  DWARFS. 

A  long  time  ago  when  Africa  was  a 
new  continent  there  dwelled  in  the  in- 
terior a  tribe  of  very  large  men  who 
were  very  kind.  All  tribes  were 
friendly  with  them  except  one  and 
they  were  bitter  enemies.  One  day 
some  jars  filled  with  water  were  left 
by  the  river  to  cool.  Some  of  the 
enemy  came  along  and  seeing  the 
water  in  the  jars,  put  poison  into  each 
one.  It  was  a  hot  day  and  everyone 
in  the  village  of  the  giants  was 
thirsty.  So  the  jars  full  of  water 
were  brought  from  the  river  and  ev- 
eryone quenched  his  thirst. 

Next  morning  the  poison  had  work- 
ed havoc,  but  instead  of  killing  them 
as  it  would  an  ordinary  person,  it 
made  them  dwarfs.  Not  knowing  who 
had  caused  their  plight,  they  became 
very  fierce.  And  now  today,  the 
dwarfs  of  Africa  are  more  dangerous 
than  any  other  natives  of  that  con- 
tinent. 

EDWARD  SCOTT. 


Tack  Witter,  to  Mrs.  Colemore: 
"You  are  mine." 
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A  SONG  OF  AUTUMN. 

The  rain  drops  patter  on  the  window 
sills, 

And  shine  like  dewdrops  bright; 
The  clouds  are  rolling  o'er  the  purple 
hills, 

Dark'ning  the  bright  day  into  night. 

The  rustling  trees   drop  their  many 
colored  leaves, 
Jack  Frost  has  kissed  them  all; 
The   cooing  doves  build  their  nests 
in  the  eaves. 
Now  don't  you  love  the  Fall? 

ELMA  AUZE. 


OUR  ASSEMBLIES. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  pleasure 
and  appreciation  that  Ave  gather  for 
assemblies  in  our  attractive  auditori- 
um where  all  the  students  are  accom- 
modated so  comfortably.  Then  there 
is  that  splendid  new  grand  piano  to 
add  to  our  joys.  The  program  for  the 
first  of  these  meetings  follows: 
"America"  by  the  Chorus  and  Band; 
violin  duets,  Marjorie  Bond  and 
Phyllis  Harms;  "King  of  the  Out- 
laws," Chorus;  remarks,  Mr.  Clark; 
"Waltz,"  Willard  Band;  "Aloha," 
Chorus;  cornet  solo,  Scott  Elder; 
"March,"  Willard  Band;  and  "Perfect 
Day,"  by  the  Chorus. 

During  the  last  period  on  October 
the  thirteenth  we  were  again  gathered, 
for  an  hour  of  music  and  recitations. 
The  first  on  the  program  was  "King 
of  the  Outlaws,"  one  of  our  popular 
chorus  numbers;  Miss  Grace  Becker 
accompanied  by  Miss  Madeline  Beck- 
er, favored  us  with  several  cello  selec- 
tions that  were  most  enthusiastically 
received;  Mrs.  Colmore  and  Dorothy 
Gibbs  spoke;  Jean  Dupont,  Fred 
Byers,  Chester  Winningstadt  and 
Frederick  Fender  recited;  the  Orches- 
tra made  its  first  appearance;  and 
"Aloha"    was  given    by    the  Chorus 


and  Orchestra.  It  was  a  happy 
way  to  conclude  the  weeks  of  earnest 
efforts  and  to  introduce  vacation  or 
rest  time  that  comes  before  the 
home  stretch  of  success,  of  work  well 
done,  as  we  hope,  for  most  of  us. 


MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
term  the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club 
was  organized,  and  has  been  practis- 
ing on  Mondays  since  then.  This  year 
there  are  two  guitars  which  is  a  great 
improvement.  The  players  of  those 
are  Gertrude  Hatch  and  Muriel  Dur- 
gin,  while  the  first  mandolins  are  Tom 
McGuire,  Kenneth  Wynkoop,  Dudley 
Underhill  and  Jean  Wolfe;  and  the 
seconds  are  Evelyn  Lewis,  Lillian  St. 
John,  Marion  Wetmore,  with  Anita 
Ayila  as  the  leading  second.  Two 
numbers,  "Souired  d'  Ange"  by  J.  S. 
Cambria  and  "Florentine  Gavotte"  by 
R.  J.  Carpenter, "  were  played  at  the 
Mothers'  Club  vaudeville.  They  were 
a  great  success,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  two  of  our  best  players,  Eliza- 
beth Mclndoe  and  Allen  Hargear, 
went  to  the  High  School  this  term. 

Piano  Club. 

As  usual  the  Piano  Club  is  one  of 
our  most  successful  organizations. 
Two  meetings  have  already  been  held. 
On  August  30th  the  following  pro- 
gram was  given:  Godard's  "Lullaby" 
by  Lois  Pearce;  Liszt's  "Hungarian 
Rhapsodie"  by  Grace  Scrantom;  Mc- 
Donell's  "Witches'  Dance,"  Hazel 
Barton;  Leban's  "Premtemps,"  Eliza- 
beth Woodworth. 

The  second  program  folowed  on 
September  25th.  The  selections  played 
were:  "Theme  for  the  Left  Hand," 
Amybeth  Payson;  "Valse  Mignonne," 
Margery  McCullough;  "Rustle  of 
Spring,"  Marion  Coleman;  "Valse," 
Muriel  Johnson.      Both  periods  were 
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very  happily  spent  and  we  regret  that 
the  meetings  do  not  come  more  fre- 
quently. The  members  enrolled  this 
term  are:  Lois  Pearce,  Grace  Scr«n- 
tom,  Hazel  Barton,  Venable  Eastman, 
Clare  Lenfestey,  Clara  Sanderson, 
Sylvia  Leland,  Blanche  Eastland, 
Frances  Griffin,  Amybeth  Payson, 
Erskine  Fullerton,  Margaret  Giesler, 
Mildred  Heavey,  Annamay  Lacy,  Eu- 
genie Schutt,  Laura  Durkee,  Fred 
Peters,  Gertrude  Kendell,  Kathryu 
Green,  Esther  McCullough,  Richard 
Dehmel,  James  Wilson,  Zella  Mc- 
Creary,  Helen  Gray,  Miriam  Winfree, 
Alice  Pederson,  Edith  Landon,  Grace 
Greet,  Ellen  Marsden,  Elinor  Mead, 
Marion  Smith,  Louise  Blake,  Irene 
Kelman,  Margaret  Rowe,01ga  Groom, 
Martha  Barton,  Lucile  Taber,  Anita 
Aylsworth,  Jeanne  Jardine,  Marion 
McCord,  Beatrice  Harkey,  Anna 
Fischer,  Helen  Blymyer,  Lillian  Vo- 
dra,  Marion  Clymer,  Elizabeth  Wood- 
worth,  Muriel  Johnson,  Marion  Cole- 
man, Eleanor  Thompson,  Dorothy 
Dodge,  Margery  McCullough. 

The  Orchestra. 

This  semester  the  Orchestra  in- 
cludes the  largest  number  of  violins 
in  its  history, — there  are  eighteen. 
The  members  are:  First  violins — 
Phyllis  Harms,  Marjorie  Bond,  John 
Brothers,  Sheldon  Trenery,  Erato 
Dehmel,  Miiam  Peyser,  Ruth  Mc- 
Bride,  Sylvia  Leland,  Togo  Shima; 
second  violins — Emily  Brown,  Shel- 
don Schott,  Mary  Parham,  Tom  Mc- 
Guire,  William  Reiber,  Julien  Ed- 
wards, Frank  Williams,  Stanwood 
Haley,  Crimo  A\'hite ;  cellos — Winston 
Petty,  Jessie  MacMillan,  Albert 
Becker;  first  cornet — Scott  Elder;  sec- 
ond cornet, — Frank  Park;  trombone — 
Ralph  Beals;  first  clarinet — Raymond 
White;  second  clarinets — Hartley 
Hathaway  and  William  Snyder;  base 
drum     and      bells — Warren  Burke; 


snare  drum — Norman  Taggard;  pian- 
ist— Clare  Lenfestey. 

Three  times  the  Orchestra  has 
played  an  important  part  on  programs 
given  in  this  hall.  When  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  the  Berkeley 
Teachers'  Association  "Sizilietta," 
"Meeting"  and  Mozart's  "Minuet" 
were  exceptionally  well  rendered  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
The  evening  of  the  Mothers'  Club 
vaudeville  "Longing"  and  "La  Cza- 
rine"  were  contributed.  At  our  as- 
sembly on  October  the  thirteenth  we 
heard  "LaCzarine,"  Mozart's"  Minuet," 
"Sizilietta"  and  "Chausonette."  The 
excellent  results  gained  by  this  or- 
ganization reveal  the  work  of  tire- 
less efforts  on  the  part  of  leader  and 
players. 

The  Band. 

The  Band  got  an  early  start  this 
year,  playing  for  the  first  general  as- 
sembly. They  were  also  noted  on  the 
Dedication  program  and  gave  "Cap- 
tain," "March  Albion,"  "Evening 
Shadows'  Waltz,"  and  "America." 
The  Berkeley  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  the  Willard  School  on  Septem- 
ber the  twenty-eighth  and  were  given 
an  open-air  concert  after  their  meet- 
ing. The  Band  also  contributed  to  the 
vaudeville  program  on  the  evening  of 
October  the  sixth. 

This  organization  has  a  great  deal 
more  .energy  and  enthusiasm  this  year 
than  formerly  and  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  best  we  have  ever  had  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  number  of 
new  members.  Those  practicing  this 
term  are:  Heber  Gute,  Scott  Elder, 
Walter  Clark,  Frank  Park,  Christian 
Quayle,  Francis  Howe,  Hartley  Hatha- 
way, Raymond  White,  William  Sny- 
der, Hubert  Kenney,  Allan  Ingalls, 
Ralph  Beals,  Arthur  Bellman,  Herbert 
Briggs,  Howard  Brown,  Horace  Dav- 
idson, Norman  Taggard. 
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Please  lend  your  ear,  it's  time  to  hear 
The  school  joke  rave  and  chatter; 

I  guarantee  you'll  choke  with  glee, 
And  a  good  laugh  makes  you  fatter. 

HUGH  MONLUX. 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "How  can  anyone 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States?" 

Marian  King:  "He  has  to  get  his 
civilization  papers." 


Merrill  Galbreath,  a  delicate  boy, 
Who's  on  nervous  prostration's  rim, 
Miss  Christy  one  day  did  greatly  an- 
noy 

By  talking  too  loudly  to  him. 


Dorothy  .Bennett,  studying  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake":  "The  hunter  says 
here,  'The  copse  must  give  my  even- 
ing fare'." 

John  Bennett:  "Was  he  in  jail?" 


Virginia  Mitchell:  "How  short  the 
skirts  are!" 

Joye  Sherwood:  "Yes,  they're  go- 
ing up  on  account  of  the  war." 


Miss  Cowley:  'What  branch  of  the 
army  was  Hale  in?" 

Elizabeth  Roberts:  "The  navy." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "One  of  the  strong- 
est trusts  is  the  'Onion  Trust.'  " 


Ethel  Kelsey,  memorizing  poetry: 
"As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore,  and 
trode  in  armor  sheathed  the  shore." 


Seen  in  the  paper:  For  sale,  a  ma- 
hogany piano  by  a  young  woman  go- 
ing to  Europe  with  carved  legs. 


Miss  Ellerhorst:  "What  page  is  it?" 
Talcott  Seaver:  "It  is  Berkeley  266." 


Lady,  talking  over  phone  to  butch- 
er: "Hello,  butcher,  how's  your  liver?" 


Heber  Gute:  "I  see  your  Ford  up 
on  the  roof.    What  happened?" 

George  Schofield:  "I  cranked  it  so 
hard  that  it  flew  off  the  handle." 
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Alfred  Patton,  modestly,  after  read- 
ing Horace  Smith's  Book  Review: 
"That's  nearly  as  good  as  mine." 

Frank  Williams:  "Which  is  easier 
to  learn,  American  or  English?" 


Marion  Settlemier:  "Do  you  know 
of  any  one  who  talks  less  than  Don- 
ald Howarth?" 

Elizabeth  Jenkins:  "Sure,  a  dumb- 
waiter." 


Sweet  Eleanor  Powell,  so  shy  and  so 
fair, 

Was  curling,  one  day,  her  Mary  Pick- 
ford  hair, 
When  along  came  a  gust, 
That  stirred  up  the  dust 
And    now    Eleanor's    tresses    are — 
where? 


Alice  Means,  speaking  of  English: 
"Oh  my  hair  begins  to  shake  and  my 
legs  stand  on  end!" 

Dexter  Jensen:  "Don't  scratch  your 
head,  Leslie  Thompson;  you'll  get 
splinters    in    your  fingers." 

Richard  Dunn,  in  Music:  "Where 
do  you  put  the  stem  when  the  note 
is  on  the  middle  line?" 

Miss  Ellerhorst:  "Either  up  or 
down.     I'd  mark  it  wrong  anyway." 

Agnes  Sherwood:  j'T'm  glad  iwe 
don't  have  brain-eaters  nowadays." 

Fred  Peters:  "They'd  starve  on 
yours." 


Walter  Crane,  in  yard,  seeing  man 
play  water  on  the  roller:  "Oh,  look, 
they're  trying  to  run  the  roller  by 
water-power." 

Dorothy  Bennett,  translating  Latin: 
"They  carried  the  earth  away  in  their 
coats." 


Blanche  Eastland:  "What  course  do 
you  expect  to  graduate  in?" 

Elise  Bachrach:  "Oh,  in  a  course 
of  time." 


Francis  Howe:  "Were  there  any 
dogs  at  the  barbecue?" 

William  Hosselkus:  "I'm  not  sure. 
Were  you  there?" 


Mrs.  Colemore,  when  the  bell  rang: 
"Where  did  the  time  go?" 
Taylor  Mathews:  "It  flew." 

Donald  Howarth,  passing  a  little 
colored  boy  on  the  street:  "Poor  lit- 
tle thing,  he  was  scorched  by  Phae- 
thon." 


Alfred  Steen  to  Talcott  Seaver, 
looking  at  a  picture  of  Pluto:  "What 
is  that,  your  latest  photograph?" 

Miss  Christy  (to  Ruth  Burson) :  "I 
really  think  you  mangle  the  words 
and  swallow  the  remains." 

Charles  Marsellis,  in  H.  9  English: 
"Niobe  had  seven  stalwart  sons  and 
seven  bloomin'  daughters." 

David  Sharpstein,  in  Low  9  Algebra 
reading  from  his  paper:  "9  V3,  W 
foured." 

Miss  Harris:  "Where  you  came 
from  does  everyone  use  a  'foured'?" 

David  S.:  "They  only  have  one 
Rambler." 


Mildred  Bullard,  in  High  9th  Eng- 
lish: "Midas'  dressmaker  found  it 
hard  to  cover  his  ears  with  an  ample 
turban." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "Can  any  one  tell 
me  about  the  Reform  School  at 
lone?" 

Marian  King:  "I  can,  because  I  was 
there  last  summer." 
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Elma  Auze,  seeing  two  boys:  "Is 
that  one  brother  or  two?" 


George  Frederickson,  one  fine  day, 
To  algebra  slowly  wended  his  way, 
When  at  last  he  appeared,  the  board 

was  all  cleared, 
And  three    o'clock    bell    said,  "Go 

play!" 


Open  hist'ry  notebooks, 

Faces  like  a  saint 
Make   the   hist'ry  exes 

Seem  like  what  they  ain't. 


Sing  Avila,  sing  Avila, 

Anita  lost  her  shoe, 

And  then  she  lost  her  head  and  cried, 

"Oh,  what  am  I  to  do?" 


APPLIED  TITLES. 

Daddy  Longlegs — Edward  Jones. 
Westward  Ho! — Dicky  Cleverdon — 
to  the  Tuolumne  Inn. 

Freckles — Taylor  Mathews. 


FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 

He  thinks  too  much,  such  men  arc 
dangerous — John  Daly. 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being 
little — Fred  Fender. 

Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibili- 
ties— Hug  Monlux. 

So  crammeth,  as  he  thinks,  with  ex- 
cellencies— Murphy  Cobb. 


Anna  Pratt,  who  is  going  to  the 
dentist:  "Oh,  I  have  to  go  home,  I 
forgot  half  of  my  tooth." 


Hazel  Niehaus:  "When  I  get 
started  drinking,  I  don't  know  when 
to  stop." 


Mary,  Mary,  who  "Ames"  at  rest, 
How  does  your  English  go?" 
"With  bright  red  fours  and  seventies, 
And  plump  zeros  all  in  a  row." 


Dick  Dunn  did  try  in  hist'ry  class 

To  make  a  recitation. 

He  squirmed  and  he  sighed 

And  then  at  last  cried, 

"Oh,  I  thought  this  day  was  vacation." 


Francis  Howe  and  Herbert  Briggs 
Resolved  to  have  a  battle, 
For    Francis    Howe    said  Herbert 
Briggs 

Had  spoiled  his  nice,  new  rattle. 


Ruth  McBride,  hearing  she  is  to  be 
Isaac:  "What  an  insult  to  my  poor 
little  nose." 


Florence  Hodgman:  "I  thought  you 
took  Algebra  last  year." 

Elizabeth  Craig:  "I  did  but  the 
teacher  encored  me." 


Charlotte  Moore,  translating  Latin: 
"The  bad  boy's  monkey's  tail  was  pre- 
pared to  be  cut  off." 


Joseph  Fredericks,  to  Miss  Allen: 
"May  I  be  permitted  to  gaze  on  the 
room?" 


Virginia  Burrows,  while  at  "The 
Clansman":  "I'm  just  swimming  in 
tears." 


Miss  Ellerhorst:  "How  often  is  it 
necessary  for  you  to  write  composi- 
tions in  ink?" 

Elsie  Bachrach:    "Twice  a  month." 

Blanche  Eastland:  "No,  once  every 
two  weeks." 


Teacher:  "Is  there  any  girl  in  the 
class  who  passes  by  Ashby  and  Tele- 
graph at  noon?" 

Kenneth  Wynkoop:    'T  do." 


Miss  Atkinson,  in  L.  10  Latin:  "It's 
hard  to  fall  on  a  sword  properly.  You 
try  it  sometime." 
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HALLOWE'EN. 

Here  comes  a  little  ghost, 

Who  with  us  will  play; 
Here  comes  a  fairy  host, 

How  we  imagine  to-day! 
Why  is  it  all  things  seem  queer 

When  Hallowe'en  is  here? 

We'll  have  a  little  party, 
For  all  who  will  be  gay, 

And  all  will  join  in  heart}-, 

In  the  good  old-fashioned  way; 

And  little  goblins  we'll  not  fear, 
When  Hallowe'en  is  here. 

IRENE  TOBIN. 


AUTUMN'S  FOOTBALL. 

When  summer  months  are   o'er  and 
gone 

The  football  field  we  enter  on. 
Eleven  on  the  team  in  all 
We  pass  and  kick  that  mighty  ball. 
We  argue  with  the  referee 
And  tell  him  what  the  scroe  should 
be. 

The  quarter-back  his  signals  tells, 
While    cheerful    crowd  on  bleachers 
yell. 

AVALTER  CRANE. 


PICTURES. 

Can  you  picture  Teddy  Michels 
really  growing  fat? 

Can  you  picture  Elise  Bachrach  an 
old  maid  with  a  black  cat? 

Can  you  picture  Ruth  McBride  with 
a  whole  row  of  threes? 

If  you  can  I'd  like  to  have  you  print 
those  pictures,  please. 


Boy,  studying  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake":    "Where  is  Benvenue?" 

Horace  Smith:    "Three  blocks  up." 


Anna  Pratt  in  Low  9  Sewing: 
"Shall  I  put  beading  on  it  so  that  I 
can  run  through  it?" 


Poor  little  Art  Montmorency, 
To  his  teacher  he  went  in  a  frenzy 
To  know  what  his  drawing  would  be; 
And  she  in  a  hurry 
Stood  him  up  in  a  flurry 
For  her  juvenile  pupils  to  see. 

They  drew  and  the}'  drew,  and  for  all 
they  knew 
Little  Arthur  was  sent  there  to  pose, 
Till  he  got  enough  brass 
To  stop  being  an  ass 
And  told  to  the  teacher  his  woes. 


Talking  about  the  country  in  Kin- 
dergarten, one  little  boy  said:  "The 
chickens  lay  all  the  eggs." 

Second  little  boy:  "Yes,  and  the 
pigs  lay  all  the  bacon." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "What  did  the  South 
American  colonies  do  under  the  harsh 
treatment  of  Spain?" 

Charles  Marsellis:  "First  they  smug- 
gled, and  then  revolved"  (revolted.) 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

When  you  see  Earle  Fountaine  not 
trying  to  be  cute,  it's  a  sign  someone 
is  inhaling  a  little  common  sense. 

When  you  see  a  dozen  or  so  pupils 
crowding  around  a  teacher's  desk,  it's 
a  sign  an  ex.  is  coming. 

Miss  Ellerhorst:  "Cut  the  'hey' 
short." 


Betty  Barrows:  "I  am  never  going 
to  marry.  I  am  going  to  be  a  rich 
widow." 


Marion  Cowen  often  looks  at  the 
clock;  flirting  with  time  no  doubt. 


Wliy  are  new  algebra  students  like 
dentists?  Because  they  have  trouble 
in  extracting  the  roots. 


